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k, The Bladder; and 

/, The umbilical Arteries, with the Urachus turn'd 
down, to (hew 

m, The Uterus , &c. 

n, n, Is an Artery communicating with, and enter¬ 
ing into, the Aorta of each, near the going off 
of the Emulgents. 

o, The Heart of the fmaller Child, much too large 
in proportion, together with the right Auricle. 

/», Part of the Lungs, which were render’d much 
too fmail, in proportion, by the Compreffion of 
the large Heart upon them. 
q , The Aorta and pulmonary Artery, as they arc con¬ 
nected by the Canalis Arteriofus (r). 
s, t, The defeending Trunks of the Veins; the lat¬ 
ter of which was preternatural, running round the 
lefr, and entering into the right Auricle in its 
pofterior Part. 

The other Parts were much as thofe of the for¬ 
mer Child in general; except the Aorta , which was 
much fmaller, as the Figure Ihews. 


XI. An Account of the Preparation and 
Ufes of the various Kinds of Pot-afh • by 
John Mitchell M 2). &* F. R. S, 


Read Nov. 17 and 24. a LTHO’ Pot-afh is a thing daily 
I748, x\. u ^ ec *> anc i well known even 

to the Vulgar; yet, as the making it is a mechanic 
Art, practiced only by the Vulgar, and ncgledcd 
and overlooked by the Learned, lb we have had 
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no fatisfa&ory Account of it; and they, who under- 
ftand it, generally keep it a Secret, left others 
fhould learn fo beneficial an Art. But as it is a 
Commodity that no Nation hardly can well be 
without, either for making Soap, Glafs, Dying, or 
Bleaching, fo the Way of making it is generally 
underfiood in moft Countries, except our own. 
For in France , and other Countries where they 
make Wine, they make a kind of Pot-afh in an eafy 
manner from the Lees of their Wine. In thofc 
and other more Southern Climes, they have many 
kinds of Herbs hereafter mention’d, cither fponta- 
neous, or cultivated on purpofe, which they as eafily 
convert into Pot-afh. In Germany , and other more 
Northern Countries, they make great Quantities of 
Pot-afh by extracting the Salts of their Wood-afhes, 
in a manner that is well known. But it is only in 
RuJJia> Sweden, and other Northern Nations, where 
the Art of converting their Wood-afhes into Pot-afh, 
without the tedious Proccfs of Elixiviation, is either 
well known to the Learned, or practifcd by the 
Vulgar. 

By this means moft Nations are fupplied with 
this neceflary Commodity of their own, except the 
Englijb, who might be fupplied with any Quanti¬ 
ties of it, from the great Plenty of otherwife ufclefs 
Wood they have in their Colonies, if not at home, 
if they knew how to make it. But it feems this 
Artis fo little underfiood among us, that many At¬ 
tempts I have known to make Pot-afh have all 
proved unfuccefsful merely upon that account, fo 
as to be intirely laid afide. This has put me for 
fome time upon inquiring into the Ways of making 
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this Commodity, of which fcverat have been fug- 
gefted to me, from the feveral Trials and Informa¬ 
tions hereafter mentioned. 

It is well known, that the Afhcs of ail kinds of 
Vegetables whatever afford Pot-afh in fome meafure 
or other j altho J forne are much more fit for that 
Purpofe than others, which may be determined from 
the Experiments of Redi in the Thilofoph. Tranf. 
N°. 243, p. 281. Bocrhaave, Merret, and others j fo 
that we need not in lift upon them here. 

As for the Trees and Herbs of our Colonies in 
North America , moll of thofe that are common 
in their Woods arc known to be fit for this Pur¬ 
pofe, as the Alhcs of them all, burnt promifcuoufly 
in their Houles, make a very ftrong Lye fit for 
Soap. Of thefe, the fitteft for that Purpofe is their 
Hiccory, the molt common Tree in their Woods, 
which makes the pureft and whiteft Afhes, of the 
fharpeft Talle, and ftrongeft Lye, of any Wood I 
have feen. Their Stickweed is faid to do the fame, 
which is as common a Weed. Por this Reafon the 
Allies of both thefe Plants were ufed by our In¬ 
dians there, inltead of Salt, before they learnt the 
Ulc of common Salt from the Europeans. Tire 
Alhcs of Tobacco Iikcwife, when damnified, or not 
fit for a Marker, or its Stalks, Stems, and Suckers, 
of which great Quantities arc thrown away, and 
rot and perifh, are very fit for Pot-afh, as they con¬ 
tain a great deal of Salts, and are well known to 
make a ftrong Lye. 

On the other hand, Tines, Firs, Sajfafras , 
Liquid Amber, or Sweet Gum, or all odoriferous 
Woods, and thofe that abound with a Refin or 

Gum, 
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Gum, arc unfit for Pot-afh, as their Afhes are well 
known, even to our Planters, to make a very weak 
Lye, unfit for Soap. 

Bcfides thefe that contain little or no Salt, there 
are fome other Vegetables that afford a large Quan¬ 
tity of it, but make a bad kind of Pot-afh, at leaft 
for many Purpofes, on account of a neutral Salt 
with which they abound. This feems to have been, 
the Cafe of the Pot-afh made in Africa, in a Ma¬ 
nufacture of that Commodity fet up there by the 
African Company, which Mr. Houfton (who was 
chiefly concerned about it) tells us, in his Travels, 
proved fo bad, on account of a neutral Salt it con¬ 
tained, that the Manufacture was left off on that 
account; or, perhaps, from their not knowing how 
to make it aright. What thofe Vegetables are, 
that afford this kind of Afh, is not well known, 
if it be not Fern, and fome Sea-Plants. 

Whatever Vegetables we make our Pot-afii of 
fhould be frefh or green, and no-ways rotten, dried, 
or decay’d. They fhould likewife be burnt to 
Afhes by a flow Fire, or in a clofe Place } other- 
wife, when they are burnt in the open Air by a 
ftrong Fire, great Quantity of the Afhes is con- 
fumed in Smoke, by the faline and terreftrial Parts 
being carried up in Fumes, before they are feparated 
from thefe exhaia'ole Parts by the Adtion of the 
Fire. For the Difference between burning Wood 
in a clofe Place, or the open Air, is fo great, that 
the Quantity of Afhes obtained from one is more 
than double the other. This we learn from the 
Experiments of Lundmarck hereafter mention’d, 
who tells us, he burnt a Quantity of Birch in a 

clofe 
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clofe Stove, from which he obtained five Pounds 
of Afhes; whereas the fame Quantity of the fame 
Wood burnt in the open Air, yielded only two 
Pounds. 

It is for this Reafon, that mod People who make 
Pot-afh, burn their Wood in Kilns, or Pits dug in 
the Ground,- aitho’ the Swedes burn it in the open 
Air, as the Author above-mention d informs us. 
This firft Step, or the burning the Wood to Afhes, 
feems to be taken by many for the whole Procefs 
of making Pot-afh; for they who pretend to have 
learned this Art in RuJJia, as well as Lemery and 
iomc other Authors, hardly give us any other Ac¬ 
count of it. 

But, in order to convert the Afhes, prepared in this 
or any other manner, to what is called Pot-afh, there 
are many different Ways pra&ifed in different Coun¬ 
tries, which make as many different kinds of Pot- 
afh, that are all to be found in our Markets, and 
have ail their rcfpe&ive Ufes. 

i. The firft of thefe is commonly called Pcarl- 
afnes by our People, who import great Quantities 
of it from Germany. This is no other than the 
] ixivial Salt of Wood-afr.es, extracted by making a 
ftrong Lye of them, and by evaporating it to 
Drynefs, in a manner that is well known, and fuf- 
ficiently explained by Kunkelins in his Art of 
making Glafs, Eoerhaave , and many others ; fo 
that wc need not infift upon it here 5 we fhall take 
a more fit Opportunity to explain it, for the Ufc 
of our People in America. 

1 . But tiieArt of converting thefe Wood-afhes into 
Pot-afh, without this tedious Proccfs of Elixiviatton, 

r> 
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is only pra&ifed in RuJJia , Sweden , and other 
Northern Countries, where it h ,s been lately dif- 
clofcd by one Lundmarck , who tells us he had 
often made it himfclf, in the manner he now de- 
feribes. This Account is contained in an acade¬ 
mical Diflcrtation upon this Subject at Aboe in 
Sweden, and was communicated to me by Dr. 
Linneus, Profefi.br of Borany at Upfal, as a genu¬ 
ine Account of this Art; which I think has hi¬ 
therto been generally unknown. 

This Author tells us, “ They have many large 
“ Woods of Bccch in Smoland , and other Parts of 
££ Sweden , in want of which they take Alder: Of 
£C thefe they are allowed to ufe only the old and 
“ decaying Trees for this Purpofe, which they cut to 
“ Pieces, and pile in a Heap, to burn them to Afhes, 
<£ upon the Ground, by a flow Fire. They carefully 
££ feparate thefe Afhes from the Dirt or Coals in them, 
££ which they call raking them; after which they col- 
<c Icdt them in Baskets of Bark, to carry them to a Hut 
<£ built in the Woods for this Purpofe. This they con- 
“ tinue to do till they have a fufficicnt Quantity of 
“ thefe Allies. Then their whole Art follows j for 
<£ which they choofe a convenient Place, and make 
“ a Paftc of thefe Afhes with Water, by a little at 
£C a time, in the fame manner, and with the fame 
“ Inftrumcnts, as Morter is commonly made of 
“ Ciay or Lime. When this is done, they Jay a 
“ Row of green Pine or Fir-Logs on the Ground, 
“ which they plafler over with this Pafte of Afhes: 
“ Over this they lay another Layer of the fame ftrait 
<£ Logs of Wood, tranfverfely or acrofs the others, 
“ which they plafler over with the Allies in the fame 

<£ manner. 
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« manner: Thus they continue to ere& a Pile of 
thefe Logs of Wood, by Layer .upon Layer, and 
“ plaftering each with their Pafte of Alhes, till they 
“ arc all expended j when their Pile is often as 
“ high as a Houfe. This Pile they fet on fire with 
“ dry Wood, and burn it as vehemently as they 
u can ; increafing the Fire from time to time, till 
** the Alhes begin to be red-hot, and run in the 
“ Fire. Then they overfet their Pile with Poles, 
tc as quickly as they can; and while the Alhes are 
Hill hot and melting, they beat and clap them, 
c< with large round flexible Sticks made on pur- 
te pofe, fo as to incruft the Logs of Wood with the 
“ Afhesi by which the Alhes concrete into a folid 
“ Mafsashardas Stone, providing the Operation has 
been rightly performed. This Operation they 
“ call Walla, i. e. c DreJfing . At laft they ferape 
“ off the Salt thus prepared, with iron Inftruments, 
<£ and fell it for Pot-afh which is of a biuifh dark 
<c Colour, not unlike the Scoria of Iron, with a 
“ pure greenifn white Salt appearing here and there 
“ in it." 

All the Pot-alh we have from Ruffia , Sweden , 
and ‘Dantzick is exactly like what our Author here 
delcribes, and feems to be made in this manner. It 
is, however, generally obferved, that the Ruffian is 
the belt of thefe, on accounc of the greater Quan¬ 
tity of Salt in it. Now if, in the preceding Procels, 
we make our Pafte of the Alhes with Lye, inftead 
of Water, it is plain the Pot-afh will be impregnated 
with more Salt, and make all the Difference there 
is between thefe Sorts of Pot-afh. This then is 
likely to be the Practice in Ruffian where their 

C c c c Wood 
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Wood may likewife be better for this Purpofe, and 
afford more Salt. This is well known to be the 
Cafe of different Kinds of Wood : So our Author 
above-mentioned tells us, he obtained ife of 
Salt out of eight cubic Ells of Poplar, which was 
very {harp and cauftic j but the fame Quantity of 
Birch afforded only one Pound of Salt, and that 
not fo ftrong; and Fir hardly yielded any at all. 

The Way of making Pot-afh above-defcribed may 
be the more eafily underftood by our People in 
America , for whom this is chiefly intended, as it is 
the fame with their Way of making Lime of Shells, 
the only Lime they ufe in moft Places. Thefe Shells 
they burn to Lime between the Layers of a Pile of 
Wood (inflead of a Kiln) till it is reduced to Afhes, 
in the lame manner as is here directed to be done 
with Afhes, to make Pot-afh. The Lime, thus made, 
is reckoned very good j but, as it is impregnated with 
the Afhes of the Wood, and the marine Salt that is 
often in the Shells, it is apt to make the Houfes 
that are built with it very damp in moift Weather.; 
fo that the Water often runs down their Walls in 
Streams; which cannot but be very unwholfome in 
an Air that is naturally clofe and damp: The only 
Way to prevent which would be, to wafh and dry 
their Shells freauently, and burn them in dry Pine, 
that afford little or no lixivial Salt.. But to return 
to our Purpofe: 

3. There is another Way of making Pot-afh, 
praclifed chiefly in England, where they make 
it in the following manner, as I am informed by 
fevcral, who have feen it done: 


With 
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With their Allies of Fern, or Wood of any kind, 
they make a Lye, which they reduce to what they' 
call Pot-alh, by burning it with Straw. To do this, 
they place a Tub full of this Lye nigh a dean Hearth 
of a Chimney, in which they dip a Handful of loofe 
Straw, fo as to take up a Quantity of Lye with it. 
The Straw thus impregnated with Lye they carry as 
quick as they can, to hold it over a blazing Fire on 
their Hearth, which confumcs their Straw to Alhes, 
and at the fame time evaporates the Water from 
the Salts of the Lye. Over the Blaze of the firft 
Parcel of Straw they burn another dipt in Lye in 
the fame manner. This they continue to do till their 
Lye is all expended. By this means the Coals and 
Afhcs of the Straw, and Salts of the Lye, are left on 
the Hearth, and concrete together into a hard folid 
Cake of a grcyifh black Colour, which they ferape 
off, and fell for Pot-afh. 

This is an cafy Way of making Pot-afh, in want 
of proper Vcflels to extract the Salt of the Lye by 
Evaporation, or in want of Wood to reduce the 
Afhes to Pot-afh in the Way above-mentioned, for 
which it feems to be contrived, and for which it is 
only to be commended. For the Pot-afh made in 
this manner is full of the Coal of the Straw, and 
its Salt is not fo llrong, as our Workmen fay, orfo 
fharp and corrofive as the Salt of the foreign Pot-alh, 
that is calcined in an open Fire; betides other Dif¬ 
ferences hereafter mentioned } which makes this 
Pot-alh unlit for fome Purpofcs, and not above half 
the Value of the foreign. 


4* 
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4. They have a very different Way in the North 
of England of reducing their Kelp to Pot-afh, 
which they ufe for making Alum. This is made 
of the different Kinds of Fuel, or Sea-Weeds thrown 
up on the Shore, or gather’d on the Rocks; which 
they dry a little in the Sun, and afterwards burn 
them in a Kiln, built of the Stones they find on 
the Shore, in a cylindrical Form, and about two 
Foot or lefs in Diameter. In this they firft burn a 
fmall Parcel of the Herb, and before it is reduced 
to Afhcs they throw on more, till the Kiln is full, 
or their Materials are expended. This is faid to 
reduce the Afhcs to a hard and folid Cake, by the 
Heat of the Kiln, and Quantity of Salt in the Herb, 
which makes what is commonly called Kelp-Aftes. 

There are fome other Ways of making Pot-afh, 
fuggefted by fcvcral, both Authors and others, which 
appear to be more cafy and ready than any of the 
above-mentioned} for which Reafon they arc apt to 
be tried by thofe who make Attempts of this kind. 
Thcfe are deduced from what they reckon the Na¬ 
ture and Properties of this Production : And there 
is no doubt, but if that was well underftood, it 
might afford fome Infight in the Way of making it. 
For this Rcalon we made the following Experiments 
with the beft Rujjia Pot afh, in order to dileovcr its 
Nature and Properties, and how they are jiioft pro¬ 
bably communicated to it } that we might fee what 
we are to make} in order to imitate the beft, or 
to make what is accounted good Pot-afh. 

i. RnJJia Pot-afh, as it is brought to us, is in 
large Lumps, as hard as a Stone, and black as a 

Coal* 
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Coal, incrufted over with a white Salt, that appears 
in feparate Spots here and there in it. 

2. It has a ftrong fetid fulphurcous Smell and 
Tafte, as well as a bitter and lixivia! Tafte, which 
is rather more pungent than other common lixivia! 
Salts. 

3. A Lixivium of it is of a dark-green Colour, 
With a very fetid fulphurcous Smell, and bitter ful- 
phureous Tafte, fomewhat like Gunpowder, as welt 
as fharp and pungent like a fun pic Lixivium . 

4. Altho’ it is as hard as a Stone, when kept in 
a clofe Place, or in large Quantities together in a 
Hogfhead; yet, when laid in the open Air, it turns 
lbfr, and fomc Pieces of it run per deliquium \ 
whilft moft other kinds of Pot-alh only turn friable, 
and crumble in the open Air. 

y. It readily diflblves in warm Water, but leaves 
a large Sediment of a blackifh grey Colour like 
Allies, which is in a fine loft Powder, without any 
Dirt or Coals in it, that arc to be obferved in 1110ft 
other kinds of Pot-afh. 

6 . As it is diflolving in Water, I have feummed 
off from fomc Lumps of it a dark-purple bituminous 
Subftancc, like ‘ Petroleum or Tar, which readily 
difi'olvcd in the Lixivium. 

7. This, or any other true Pot-afh, ora Lixivium 
made of them, will presently tinge Silver of a dark- 
purple Colour, difficult to rub off; whilft a mere 
lixivial Salt has no filch Etficft. 

8. Pieces of this Pot-alh boiling in Water make 
a conftant Explofion like Gunpowder 5 which was 
fo ftrong as not only to throw the Water to fomc 
Height, but to lift up and almoft overfet a ftonc Cup 

in 
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in which I boiled them. Thcfe Explofions were 
owing not fo much to the included Air, 
which fome perhaps may imagine, as to the fill- 
phurcous Parts of the Compofition expanding 
and flying off: For this boiled Lixivium had 
neither the green Colour, nor fetid fulphurcous 
Smell and Tafte at leaft in any degree like what it 
has when made of the fame Pot-alh by a Ample 
Infufion in warm Water. 

9. I evaporated fome of the green Lixivium t 
made only by Infufion, and Alfred thro’ a double 
Rag: As loon as it began to boil, a green Powder, 
to which its Colour is owing, fell to the Bottom, 
and the Lye became pale. After it was evaporated 
to a Pellicle, and fet in a cool Place, a Salt fepa- 
rated from it on the Sides of the Cup, in angular 
Cryftals like Tartar. Thcfe Cryftals were loon 
formed, and in pretty large Quantities, but were 
difficult to feparate from the alkaline Lye and Salr, 
in which and the open Air they were apt to dif- 
folve : But from the Pellicle I obtained fome Pieces 
of the fame Salt that would not diflolve in the open 
Air. 

10. Oil of Vitriol makes a ftrong Effcrvcfccncc 
with this green Precipitate, with a white Fume, 
and a very ftrong fulphurcous Smell. It dpes the fame 
with thcfe white Cryftals, altho’ the fulphurcous 
Smell is not 1b ftrong. But with the pure Axed Al¬ 
kali there was no luch fulphurcous Smell to be 
dilccrncd. 

From thcfe Experiments we may determine fomc- 
thing about the Nature and Contents of Pot-alh. 
This wc arc the better enabled to do, from the 

accurate 
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accurate Experiments and Reafonings of the learned 
Mr. Geoffrey, on a like Subftance made of Char¬ 
coal and an Alkali Salt calcined together, in which 
he obferved all the Properties and Contents of Pot- 
alh above mentioned, particularly related in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy , for the Year 1717. 
This was made of the fame Materials, and had all 
the Properties above-related of our Pot-afh j particu¬ 
larly a green Lixivium, a ftrong fulphureous Smell 
and Tafte, a fulphureous green Precipitate, cryftal- 
lized Salts, and fulphureous Fumes with Oil of Vi¬ 
triol. From hence this learned Author concludes, 
that this Subftance contained the a&ive fulphureous 
Parts of the Wood, blended with more a&ive igne¬ 
ous Particles. Thefe, united with the alkaline Salts, 
make a kind of Soap, or fulphureous faponaceous 
Salt, rcfembling Soap of Tartar, or Hcfar Sulphuric. 
The cryftallized Salts he attributes to the Acid of 
the Wood, mixing with the alkaline Salts. All 
thefe Parts of the Wood then are contained' in our 
Por-afhj and he obferved the fame in the common 
Soda, or Qineres clave Hath altho’ they are in a lefs 
Degree in that than in the Ruffian Pot-afh. 

Be/ides thefe, he fhews that Pot-afh contains a 
metallic Subftance, which affords the R ruffian Blue. 
We may add further, that the Combination of thefe 
Principles makes many Properties in Pot-afh, more 
than what refult from them in a State of Separation. 
The moft remarkable of thefe feems to be its explo- 
Eve Quality 5 which we take to proceed from the 
cryftallized Salts approaching to the Nature of Nitre, 
and uniting with the Sulphur and Charcoal 5 by 
which they form, from all thefe Ingredients of 

Gunpowder, 
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Gunpowder, a kind of that explofive Subftance, 
whofe Parts are highly rarefied in an intenfe and 
confined Heat, by which they readily explode in 
boiling Lye. 

By this we may perceive, that the Difficulty in 
making Pot-alh aright, is, firft, to reduce the Mate¬ 
rials to Cinders and Allies, and at the fame time to 
preferve their volatile, fulphureous, and exhalablc 
acid Parts, that are totally deftroyed in fuch a Degree 
of Heat •, and, fecondly, to calcine thefe Allies ftill 
further, fo as to flux their Salts, and vitrify their 
terreftrial Parts, and at the fame time to keep them 
feparate from each other, or prevent their running 
into an indiflblvable Glafs. To give Pot-alh fome 
of thefe Properties, feems plainly to require a Degree 
of Heat that will totally deprive it of others. 

The moft likely Way by which it comes to re¬ 
ceive all thefe Properties, is from the Way of 
making it in Sweden above defcribed. In that Pro- 
cefs, the green Fir, in which the Allies are burnt, 
impregnates them with the acid faline Parts of the 
Wood or Tar, which is well known to be in pretty 
large Quantities, and is abforbed and fixed by the 
alkaline Salts, and porous terrefttial Parts of the 
Allies in this Procefs s fothat, befides the fixed al¬ 
kaline Salts of the Allies, the Pot-alh, thus made, 
muft likewife contain the more volatile Salts of the 
Pine, which are exhaled in Smoke by burning the 
Pine alone in the open Air. Befides thefe, it like¬ 
wife contains the refinous Parts and fulphureous 
Fumes of the Pine, that are hindered from exhaling 
by the Heap of the Mafe, 
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At the fame time the alkaline Salts ate fluked in 
the open Fire, and in a manner vitrified with? the 
ferrcftrial Parts of the Afhes, which gives them.their 
hard and folid Confidence.} whiift the fulphureous 
and acid Parts of the green Wood hinder them 
from turning to a perfect Glafs, or inert Calx. All 
thefe Parts united together in the Fire, make that 
faponaceous Subflance we find in the Pot-alh thus 
made, which further hinders the Vitrification of the 
Mafs, and endows it with many of its moft pecu¬ 
liar and adive Properties. 

From hence we may fee how difficlut it is to 
make a Subftance endowed with all thefe Properties 
in any other manner. This is the Reafon why we 
could never before make Potato equal to that of 
RuJJia , and the other Northern Countries, altho* 
we have much greater Plenty of Materials and perhaps 
better: For this Way of making it has never before 
been thought of by the Learned, or praCtifed any¬ 
where elfe, as far as I can learn. 

Somewhat of the fame Qualities are communi¬ 
cated to the Englijb Pot-afh, by the Way of making 
it above deferibed; but in a Degree as much infe¬ 
rior, as dry Straw, u'fed for that Purpofc, is to green 
Wood: Accordingly our Workmen find that Pot- 
afh as much inferior to the foreign, for many Pur- 
pofes. 

From this Account of the Contents and Qualities 
of Pot-alh, and the Way of making it, we may 
form fome Judgment of the other Ways of making 
it, propofed by Authors, and fuggefted by many. 
Thus Lemery and others tell us. Pot afli is made in 
RuJJia ,, and all the Northern Countries, only by 
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calcining the Afhes i n Pits brick'd Witttiri, and ^rink- 
ling them Well with Lye, till they beebniehard and 
folid. But fuch a Calcination of Allies with a lixivia! 
Salt, mull render them Whiter, iriflead of black, and 
muft further deftroy the a&ive fulphureous Parts of 
the Wood, which we find in Pot-afti rightly made. 
So that this only leaves the Afhes in the State they 
wete at firft, Or turns them into a kind of indifiolva* 
fele Glafs, as we have found upon Trial. 

This, and the like Miftakes about the Way of 
making Pot-afh, feem to proceed from a general 
£rror concerning the Nature of it ; for it is com¬ 
monly fiippofed to be only a kind of inert 'Ctififr, 
impregnated with nothing but-a lixivial Salt. Some: 
fuch Miftakc feems to have fru'firated all the Attempts 
hitherto made of making Pot-afh in America ; for, 
upon Trial, what they have made there was found 
to be no better than common Afhes. 

But the moll general Miftakc about the Way of 
making Pot-afh, feems to proceed from the Accounts 
we have of making it, from Glafswort,. and fome 
marine Plants, which are faid to be eafily converted 
to this kind of Subftance, in the manner above- 
mentioned. But we apprehend, the Way of making 
it from Wood muft be very different: For thefe 
Herbs are eafily reduced to Afhes by a ftnall Fire, 
that does not intirely confume their fulphureous 
Parts, which Wood is not. Thefe Afhes abound 
with a great Quantity of alkaline and fome neutral 
Salts, that readily convert them to a hard and folid 
Confiftence, which Wood does not. They have 
likewife few or no terreftrial Parts, to run them 
into an indiflolvable Glafs, when fluxed in the Fire, 
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as happens in Wood-afhes, Befldes, thefe Herbs have 
few or no fulphureons or acid Parts, like moft Woods * 
and the Pot-afli made of them has few of thefe Prin¬ 
ciples in it, like what is made of Wood. 

It is however generally faid, if we burn our Wood 
in a clofe Place, as a Kiln in which we burn Lime, 
or make Charcoal, or a Pit dug in the Ground, we 
may impregnate the Alhes with the fulphureous 
Fumes and acid Parts of the Wood, only by the 
Clofenefs of the Place, or by fmothering the Fire 
in it. If at the fame time we impregnate them 
With a greater Quantity of lixivial Salt, it will flux 
the whole Mafs, and make it run into a folid hard 
Confluence like Pot-afli. This is commonly direded 
to be done, by throwing frefli or green Wood or 
Herbs upon the others, as they are burning, before 
they are quite reduced to Alhes j or by fmothering 
the Fire, as in making Charcoal} and at the fame 
time to fprinkle the Afhes, thus burnt, with a ftrong 
Lye from time to time, in the manner commonly 
pra&ifed with Glaiswort. 

This would be a more ready Way of making Pot- 
alh than any of. the above-mentioned > but as thofe 
who giye their Advice about it, have neither, tried 
it, nor feen it done; and thofe who have tried this 
pt any other Way, find mote Difficulty in it, than 
they atfirft imagined, we {hall fufpend our Judgment, 
about it, till we fee it fairly tried, left we fhould 
deter fame from making ufeful Experiments of it, 
or lead others into fruitless and expenfivc Attempts. 

By the various Ways of making Po,t-afli above- 
mentioned, and the different Materials it is made 
of, there appear to be many different Kinds of.it, 
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that have as different Qualities. It would lead us 
too far beyond our prefent Dcfign, to give a parti¬ 
cular Account of each of thefe; but as they arc ufed 
in many of our Manufactures, it feems worthy in¬ 
quiry, to know what Sorts are generally ufed, and 
what are the fitteft to be ufed in them. 

The Workmen in England make two general 
Kinds of it, Which they diftinguifh by the Names.of 
Pearl-afh and Pot-afli. The firft is a mere lixivial 
Salt, which is fuppofed to be the only Ingredient 
of any Efficacy in Pot-afh; but, upon Trial, there 
is found to be a great Difference between them, 
efpecially in making Soap. The Salt is fo weak in 
the Pearl-afh, that it does not intirely diflblve and 
unite with the Fat. The Reafon feems to be, that 
thefe Salts are diffolved in Water, in Order to ex¬ 
tract them, by which they lofe many of their cauftic 
igneous Parts; Whereas in Pot-affi, the Salts are-cal¬ 
cined and fluxed in an open Fire, With the ignited 
terreflrial Parts of the Affies, which makes them 
more fharp and corrofive: They are likewife incor¬ 
porated with the Coal, and fuliginous Parts of the 
Vegetables they ate made of Or with the refinous 
Parts of Fir, which givts* them the fulphiireous Qua¬ 
lity above-mentioned, and makes a kind Of Soap of 
Tartar , or He par Sulphur is, in aHPot-afh; which 
makes thefe Salts fo ready to diflblve, and incorpo¬ 
rate with Oil, or other pinguious Subftances. 

This is perhaps the Reafon, why the Cineres 
RuJJici are ordered for this PurpofC, inftead of a 
mere lixivial Salt, by the College of Thyjicians in 
their late Difpenfatory. The Soap made of them 
muft be impregnated with their heating fulphureous 
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Quality, which will make it more aperient and dc* 
tergent, but not fo mild and foft as fome others j 
by which it may be more fit for obftinate and in¬ 
durated Obftruftions, but will be more offenfive to 
the Stomach; which is much complained of by 
fomc People, who take large Quantities of the 
(harper Kinds of Soap. 

But, to confider Pot-afli as a Commodity in Trade 
and Manufa&ures, which is its chief Ufe} it ap¬ 
pears, that the People in England not only have it 
at a dear Rate, but the word Sorts of it, at leaft 
for moft Purpofes; which cannot but have a pro¬ 
portional Influence on their Manufaftures: For it is 
generally of as great, and fome Sorts of a greater 
Value in their Markets, than a pure lixivial Salt 5 not- 
withftanding the fmall Quantity of fuch Salt in 
Alhes,and the'Trouble and Expence of cxtra&ing it; 
which feems to be occaftoned by their not knowing 
how to convert Alhes into this Commodity; for in 
Sweden , where this Art is known, Lundmarck tells 
us, Pot-a(h is fold for little more than a Farthing a 
Pound, which cofts our Workmen nigh Six-pence. 

■But this is not the only Inconvenience we 
labour under for want of this Commodity j the 
Sorts we are chiefly lupplied with are perhaps the 
wofft of any, and unfit for many Purpofes for 
which Pot-a(h is ufed. The only Pot-afh almoft 
to be met with here, comes from RuJJia> Sweden , 
and ‘Dantztck , or is made in England . Thefe 
arc all made either of Wood or Fern-alhes, whofe 
Salts are never fo pure and white at the beft, 
as fome others: Bur, by the Way of making them, 
and the Experiments on them above-mentioned. 
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they appear to be ‘impregnated with Coal, Smoak* 
and Soot, which renders them (till more foul and 
impure, makes them of a black, brown, or green 
Colour, and of a peculiar fulphureous Quality. On 
this account they are intirely unfit for making white 
Glafs: They make a very coarfe and ftrong kind of 
Soap; they are too foul, (harp, and corrofive for 
bleaching, and are as unfit for dyeing, at lead many 
Colours. 

It is perhaps for this Reafon, that the Workmen 
here, as they (hewed me themfelves, make all their 
white Glafs with Salt-petre j which muft not only 
be more, coftly, but Neri, Merrett , and others, tell 
us it is not fo good, at lead for the better Sorts of 
Glafs, as a (harper lixivial Salt. What they ufe for 
dyeing I am not fo well apprifed of: It is faid, they 
ufe the volatile Alkali of Urine; but the French 
Pot-a(h, made of the Lees of Wine, is generally al¬ 
low'd to be the beft for that Purpofe. So likewife 
the Alicant Pot-afh is reckoned much the beft for 
bleaching, and making of Soap* as the Syrian and 
Egyptian is for making Glafs. 

Thefe purer Kinds of Pot-afh are all made of 
Herbs* that grow only in the more Southern Cli¬ 
mates, whofe Salts are finer and whiter, and lefs 
acrid and corrofive than the Salts of Wood, or moft 
other Vegetables; and by the Way of extracting 
them by Calcination in a more open Fire, they are 
more free of Coal, Smoak and Soot, or any other 
heterogeneous Mixture. On this account they are 
much better for the Purpofes above-mention’d, than 
the coarfe and foul Kinds of Pot-afh that our People 
are fupplied with. 
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All we have of thefe Kinds of Pot-afh, it feerns, 
comes only from Spain > for which. Reafon our 
People were obliged to petition to allow the Im¬ 
portation of Pot-afh from thence, during the late 
War; as appears by an Order of the King ancf Coun¬ 
cil of the 24 th of June 1742. fince they could not 
do without it in many Manufactures: So that it may 
be worth our Inquiry, to know what it is that pro¬ 
duces fo neceffary a Commodity. 

This Kind o; Pot-afh is commonly called Bar¬ 
rilha , from an Herb of the fame Name in Spain 
that produces it. The firft Account we have of this 
Barrilha is from Amatus Lujitanus , who leaves us 
much in the dark about it. It is generally faid in 
England to be a Plant pretty well known to the 
Botanifts by the Name of Ficoides Neapolitana, 
fiore candido. Hort. Lugd. Bat. but for what Rea. 
fon I cannot fay. We have as little Reafon to be¬ 
lieve with John Bauhine that it is what he calls 
Kali vulgare: For Mr. de JuJJieu has fhewn us, 
that the true Barrilha is a different Plant from any 
of thefe, from his own Obfervations of it in Spain , 
where it was cultivated; of which he has given us 
a particular Account, by the Name of Kali Hifpa- 
nicum, fupinum, annuntn, Sedifoliis breuibus: Mem. 
Academ. Anno 1717. p. 93. or Alicant Glafs - 
wort. 

The Pbt-afh made of this Plant, he tells us, makes 
the beft Soap, the fineft Glafs, and is the beft for 
bleaching of any other; for which Reafon it is much 
fought after in all Countries, where .they value them- 
felves for thefe Manufactures. But I question very 
much, whether our Workmen have it either pure 
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and genuine, or in fufficient Quantities for thefe 
Purpofes. All the Ufe I find made of it among 
them, is to make hard Soap 5 altho' they fay what 
they have of it fpoils their foft Soap, by making it 
curdle. This is well known to be the Effcdts of 
Sea-Salt} and Mr. de JuJJieu and others tell us, that 
the true Barrilha is often adulterated with Sea¬ 
weeds, which contain fucha marine Salt } fo that it 
is probably only this adulterated Sort that they have. 
Accordingly, all the Barrilha I have found here, 
was of a dark-brown Colour, and very foul and pon¬ 
derous} whereas the true Sort is faid, by all who 
know it, to be more porous, pure, and of a bluifh 
Colour. It is for this Reafon in all Probability, 
that, notwithftanding all the Barrilha our Work¬ 
men have at fo dear a Rate from Spain, yet they 
can never make fo good Soap, as what comes from 
thence, and fome other Places. 

The only Way then, by which we are likely to 
have this Commodity either pure and genuine, or in 
fufficient Quantities at a rcafonable Rate, is from the 
Herb itfelf that produces it. Whether or not it would 
grow in England is not known, as I believe it has 
never been tried: But there is no doubt but it would 
grow very well in our Colonies in America , as I 
am certainly informed it. does in the Spantfh Colo¬ 
nies there, where they have great Plenty of it j and 
a Sort that is indigenous, particularly in ’Peru, 
which might probably be found in our Colonies, if 
fought for by thofe who knew it. But wherever it 
will grow in any of the Englijb Dominions, there 
is no doubt but it would be a confidcrable Improve¬ 
ment, where Pot-afh of all kinds is fo valuable a 
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Commodity, and fo much wanted; for it grows on 
the fame Ground with Corn of any kind, which it 
does no Harm to, as it is a fmall annual Herb, that 
does not fpread till the Corn is ripe, or off of 
the Ground. 

There are fome other Plants that are known to 
make a kind of Pot-afh, commonly called Rochetta , 
which is laid to be even preferable to the Barrilha , 
efpccially for making Glafs. Thefe arethefirft and 
fecond Kinds of Kali-, defetibed by Frofper Alpi- 
ms t in his Account of the Plants of Egypt . The 
firft of which is the above-mention’d Ficoides that 
grows in Italy, and all over the Levant , but the 
other is peculiar to Egypt . Thefe would be fit Im¬ 
provements for our Colonies in America , where 
wc feem to want nothing more than fome proper 
Production for the vaft TraCts of Land wc are pof- 
fclfed of there. But thefe Plants alone afford a. 
Commodity, which Tr. Alpinus and Rauwolfus 
tell us they faw many large Ships yearly loaded with 
in Egypt , and which gives the Excellency to the 
Glats and Soap that arc made at Venice . 

It would be worth 'while then at lead to make a 
Trial of a Production, that is likely to improve 
both our Trade abroad, and our Manufactures at 
home. It was this that put me upon the prefent 
Inquiry, as an Improvement fit for our Colonies, 
which if I find acceptable, I (hall hereafter confider 
fome others. 
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